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tration of the Public Lands North and South, and the influence 
of the Frontier. 

The pictorial side of the book has been carefully planned and 
deserves high praise. The high-school or college freshman 
reader will be interested in such subjects as the development 
of the American flag between 1775 and 1777, or the various 
types of the Confederate flag during the Civil War ; and he will 
also, to a large extent, be enabled to dispense with an atlas, 
thanks to the full or double-page maps, together with the many 
small plans, illustrating special features of territorial expansion 
or of military campaigns. 

Full references to source material and to secondary authorities 
accompany each chapter, as well as topics for special reports. 
In an appendix are to be found a general bibliography with 
editors and prices, and also several useful constitutional and 
statistical documents. S. L. Ware. 



New Mediaeval and Modern History. By Samuel Bannister Harding. 
New York: American Book Company. 1913. Pp. xvi-f-752- 

In this little manual Professor Harding has comprised a vast 
subject and period, — Europe from 376 to 1913. Yet, withal, he 
has made this summary interesting to the high-school boy by 
laying emphasis on social, industrial, and cultural subjects ; by a 
happy knack for weaving quotations in the text ; and by em- 
bellishing it with a great number of aptly chosen illustrations 
and maps. Tables of the chief writers of Europe, including 
the popes, topic-subjects and reading references, all go to com- 
plete a most useful book. S. L. W. 

The Development of American Nationality. By Carl Russell Fish. 
New York : American Book Company. 1913. Pp. xii + 535- 

This book forms the second and concluding volume of a Short 
History of the American People. 

Only the well-equipped college freshman or the maturer 
student in American history will care to use it as a textbook, 
but these will cordially welcome it, for scarcely elsewhere in the 
compass of 500 pages will such detailed discussion of leading 
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men and measures and of fundamental problems be found. 
This result has been obtained by the ruthless cutting down of 
all minor details and happenings. An excellent index makes 
all topics readily accessible. Well-chosen references accompany 
each chapter. The maps are admirably conceived. S. L. W. 



Die Entwickelung des Christentums zur Universal-Religion. 
Von Professor Dr. Karl Beth. Verlag von Quelle und Meyer in Leipzig. 

A religion that is based entirely on an individual' and a 
historical movement can scarcely become a world-religion ; it 
can only remain one of various religions, each of which had its 
own particular occasion and its own particular prophet. Pro- 
fessor Beth contends that the doctrine of a God-man living two 
thousand years ago a life which is to furnish a complete and 
exact model for Christians of all time, can lead only to stag- 
nation, as infallibly as does the dogma of a book traced by God's 
hand for one age and people, and yet to be accepted by all 
ages and people as adequate and infallible. But he finds in the 
record of Christ's life the beginnings of a movement which 
should in time reach and save the entire world, by putting the 
entire world into the right relation to God. The Christian relig- 
ion is preeminently the religion of this world, the religion that 
marries faith with life. The workaday world is full of suffering 
and evil, but Christ saw, as no one else had seen, that evil is a 
part of the divine plan, not to be avoided or ignored, but met 
and conquered, and thus made a means to the development of 
character. Christ specifically denied the cause and effect con- 
nection as sin and suffering, and thus affirmed the possibility 
of virtue which is prompted by no idea of reward or punish- 
ment, — of the only virtue which deserves the name. By thus 
solving the knottiest problem of life, and in addition promul- 
gating a universalistic moral code, he did what no one had 
done before him and no one will ever need to do again. He 
laid the foundation for the world-religion. 

But the adherents of this faith must remember that Christ, or 
the Christian world as a whole, has not received all of revela- 
tion, but that revelation is progressive and widely distributed. 



